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‘The worship of holy stones, J have written elsewhere, 
“is one of the oldest forms of religion of which we have 
evidence, and one of the most universal, It has frequently 
persisted in venerable cults in the midst of high stages 
of civilization and in the presence of clevated religious 
conceptions, while its survivals in popular superstitions 
have proved nearly ineradicable, # 

The holy stone was sometimes a natural rock, of strik— 
ing form or position, in situ; sometimes a prehistoric 
megalith; more frequently a rude block set up for the 
purpose, at was most commonly of oblong shape, roughly 
circular or rectangular in section, rounded or pointed at 
the top, The tapering rectangular block was often fash— 
ioned to an obelisk or a pyramid; the round one, to a cone 
(meta) or omphalos. dn some places the steps of the fur— 
ther development to rudely iconic forms, and finally to the 
statue as a work of art, can be traced, On the other hand, 
the holy stone may grow into an altar on which offerings 
are made, 

Of the origin of this wide-spread phenomenon we may 
say, as Jacitus does of the sacred stone of Aphrodite at 
Caphos (hist, 2, 3), ‘yatio in obscuro’; but the oldest 
conception to which we have historical testimony, and the 
most ocneral in modern times, is that the stone is the seat 
(Z50¢) of a numen; it is the primitive equivalent at once 


of temple, idol, and altar, 
‘Encyclopaedia Bi blica, 3 2229; cf. 3352 F. 


1 


(4 distinct class of holy stones are the so-called Bat- 
tao, or BautiAv The earlicst mention of these is in 
the Phoenician istory of Philo of Byblos (died under 
hadrian), progessedly based upon the native work of San— 
choniathon, Un fro 2, 19 (FAR U. z, 568, A), we 
read, emevonoe Veoc Ovpavoc BartvAta, AitDouc eupbyouc 
UNYALVNOOUEVOC (“Uranos invented bactylia, contriving an— 
imated stones’ }; in the theogony (ibid, fr9. 2 is a, U) 
Eee 8), Uranos and Ge have four sons, — “Hhov tov 
“al Kodvov, xal BattuAov, xal Aayav 6¢ cot, Uitov, 
nal “AtAavto 

The bactylia, then, were MVor Eupvyo. The modern 
reader is not unlikely to interpret the words, in the light 
of animistic theory , stones with souls, an expression that 
might apply to any holy stone inhabited by a numen, But 
Philo a though, for his time, up in the latest theories 
of the origin of religion = had not had the advantage of 
reading Jylor, and doubtless used gubuyoc in the sense in 
which Plato, « 9, defines it in the Phacdrus (245 ak 
TOV YO OGUK @ UEV ECavev TO uveloDa apLyoV @ & 
d€ EvoovEev ALTO E€ aUTOD EUbvyov @ Wc TAUTHC OVEN 
pvoews uyfic, which Cicero (Fuse. ty, 23; 54) translates: 


‘See also Arist, De anima, 1, 2 (403, b 25); Phys. Ce (255, a z), 
self—motion is Cwtixdy., xol tOv Eubdyov itov, The definition is 
said to 90 back to Thales, who attributed life to the lodestone because 
it moves iron; see Arist, De anima, 1, 2 (405, a 19); Plut. De plactt, 
philos. 4, 2, 15 Diogen, Lacrt 4, § 2, 


“Inanimum est enim omne quod pulsu agitatur externo; 
quod autem animatum est, id motu cictur interiore ct suo; 
nam hace est propria natura animi ct vis,” 

The distinctive peculiarity of ior Eupvyor, therefore, 
1s that they are endowed with the power of sclf—motion, 
So the words were correctly interpreted by Joseph Scaliger: 
",, Bactylos illos fuisse EUYUYOUC ct sponte moveri solitos 
dicunt, 3 

The appearance and behavior of such an ‘animated stone” 
is described at length in the Orphic Lithica+ Apollo gave 
‘Aclenus a speaking stone, an unerring lodestone, which 
others call “animated (gupvyoy) mountain—stone, Jt was 
round, roughish, firm, dark colored, dense; its whole sur— 
face was covered, in every direction, with wrinkly veins, 
Jo obtain a response, the possessor, after a period of purifi— 
cation, bathed the knowing stone, swaddled it like a babe, 
and, by sacrifices and incantations, got it to breathe; then, 
after he had dandled it a long time, it suddenly started 
up the cry of a new-born infant — woe to him if, in 
alarm, he let it fall! Jo any question now put to it, it 
returned an infallible response; then, if closely swathed it 
would be seen miraculously to cease breathing (Yeoncolic.. 
dnotpoyovta), 

<Animady, Suseb, ad ann. 2150. 


Ed. Abel, v. 360 ff 
‘On the snares of the magnet, see Pin. MA, 36, 126. 


Damascius,? in his life of Usidorus, gives us similar de— 
scriptions of the bactylia, which were particularly common 
in the region of the Lchanon. (4 certain Suscbius, who 


was the possessor — or, rather, minister (Sepaneduv) oe 
of a bactyl, told the story that one night he had a sudden 
impulse to wander, from the city of Emesa, to a mountain 
a long way off, on which was an ancient temple of Ballas, 
While he was resting himself there, he saw a ball of fire 
rushing down from on high; when it reached the earth 
there appeared beside it a lion, which presently vanished, 
When Euscbius approached the spot, he found the stone 
cooled off, and, recognizing that it was a bactyl, took it 
home with him, Damascius describes it as an exact sphere 
about nine inches in diameter, of a dull white color, though 
it varied in size, and sometimes turned purplish, There 
were letters on the stone, colored with vermilion, through 
which responses were given to ingutrers, The stone also 
emitted a thin, piping voice, which Eusebius interpreted, 

Eusebius s bactyl belonged toa god, Uennaios, who was 
worshipped at eliopolis in the form of a lion; others were 
dedicated to other deities, such as Rronos, Leus, or helios, 

Damascius thought the bactyl was something divine, but 
dsidorus held that it was a dacmon that moved it — one 
of the kind that is neither very bad nor very good, 


‘Preserved in Photius, Bibliotheca Codicum, cod, 242, p. 348 Bekker 
= Migne, Batrol, Gracca, 103, 1292 F. 


Jn another place? Damascius says that, in the vicinity 
of the Syrian Aeliopolis, (sclepiades went up on Mt, 
Lchanon and saw many of the so—called bactylia, “about 
which he tells many marvels, Damascius himself had 
seen a bactyl moving through the air, and again hidden 
from sight in its garments or carried in the hands of its 
minister, 

From Damascius is derived the wisdom we find in the 
Etymologicum Magnum, and in Lonaras, Baitudoc, AiVoc 
yevouevoc “ata TOV AiBavov TO dp0c Tic “HAtoundAcwe, 

A Christian writer of uncertain date, Joseph, the author 
of the Aypomnesticon,® in a chapter on various forms 
of pagan divination, writes: yonotipra SioBdyta mo’ 
QUTOIC EOTL TA EV Toc vaoic BorTOALa Std AtDwv Ev ToOiC 
OTOLYELOLS TECTEAGOVTU? 

Sotacus of Carystus (Flin. MB. 33, 135) classed the 
bactylia with the cerauniac gemmae, of which there are two 
kinds, black and red, resembling axes; the black, round 
ones are sacred; by means of them cities and fleets are 
captured, = these are called bactyli a while the long ones 
are “ceraunian in the narrower sense, 

The word Baitukog occurs in only one other connection, 


‘Photius, op. cit. x42 Bekker = 1223 Migne. 

First printed in Jabricius, Codex Pscudepioraphus UV 7 2, 326 ff, 
then by Galland, Bibl. Uct. Fatr. y, 3 ff, Mione, Patrol. Gracca, 
106, 16 Ff. 

A footnote (2 gloss) in Fabricius adds, Batwa AlGor Eupuyor év 


GEOL XLVOUUEVOL 


Jn the lexica it is explained as the name of the stone 
which was given to Kronos to swallow in place of the 
infant Reus, Thus the Etymal. Magn, s, vz Baltvdoc 
de ExAHUN xal Oo AiDoc Ov avtl Atoc 0 Kpdvoc xatémtev 
e ctontoa de Ott NH Pea Batty atyoc onapyavmouon Td 
Kodva) d€d0xe @ Batty sé onuatver THY dipvEoay. 

This statement is found in substance in several other 
lexicographers and grammarians: ferodian, Heol xao- 
hixfic Tooomdtac, 6 (ed, Lentz, 1, 163); esychius (ed, MM, 
Schmidt, Ze 353); Theognostus, Kavdvec, 61, 24 (Cramer, 
Anecdota Oxon, 2); AéEeic “Prtopixal (Bekker, (dnec— 
dota Gracca, 4, 224); Etymol, Gudianum, ete, ‘here belongs, 
also, the proverb from (drsenius s collection (Leutsch, Cor— 
pus Barocm, 2, 468): “al BattvAov dv KaTETLEC @ ET Tov 
ayov AwBoyv. BattuAoc O€ Eotlv O CoTaPYavaUEvo AtVoc 
OV Rodvoc yatémey avtl tot) Atéc, comparison of these 
passages plainly shows that they are all ultimately derived 
yom one source, 

The myth of Rronos devouring his offspring and the 
fraud by which Keus was saved from this fate® is Cretan; 
the god of whom it is told is evidently related to the 
Phoenician Kronos (81), of whom Philo of Byblos relates 


“hesiod, Theog. 468 ff. Represented on an altar relicf in Rome 
(Overbeck, kunstmaftholooie, 2326-3 Baumeister, Denkmaler, 2, 208] 
and on a red—fiqured vase of Sicilian origin (7 De Witte, Yazcite 
Archéologigue, 1, 30 ff. and pl. 9), According to Baus. 9, 2, 2, the 


Sccne was represented in a temple of hera at Plataca, 


that he killed a son and daughter with his own hands (fro. 
9, 485 Bae &. 3 568), and on more than one occasion 
sacrificed his own children (ibid, FO. Ly 2hj 4 f.), 

The Semitic word Batturoc itself, of which the Greeks 
give far—fetched etymologics , connects the Cretan myth with 
the Phoenicians, The presumption, therefore, is that the 
stone which was shown in Grete as the Reus stone was 
really such a bactyl as those in the Lebanon described 
by Damascius, Direct evidence of this is lacking; but two 
passages may at least be cited in this connection: Porphyry, 
in his life of Pythagoras ( $ 12), narrates how Pythagoras 
in Grete visited the mystac of Morgos, one of the ddacan 
Dactyls* and by them was purified “with the ceraunian 
stone, after which he went down into the ddacan cave, 
ete, The other passage is a note of Jzetzes on Lycophron, 
L400: Aloxov 8& tov Ala A€yer Sie tov AiMov tov 
avtt Atoc bmo0 “Péac onopyavwiEvta xal UTO Kodvou 
xatanovevta, Wc noty Hotodoc ev th Ocoyovia x%. 1 
X 

We read in hesiod (Theoo. 492-500) that, when Rronos 
had disgorged the stone, Zeus set it up at Delphi, “to be a 
sign in after times and a marvel to mortals," Tausanias 
(10, 24, 6) was shown there a stone, of moderate size, on 


“See below, p. 203. 

The ddacan case as place of cus s birth, in later pocts, ete; sce 
Callim. In Jou. » ff; Preller—Robert, 1, 133. 

3d, Meyer (1882) and Ceppmiiller (18 96) reject vy, 492-500, as well 
as 501-506, which are more generally regarded as an interpolation, 


which oil was daily poured, while on every feast day white 
wool was placed upon it; it was reputed to be the stone 
that was given to Rronos instead of his son, 

There is no reason to belicve that the stone at Delhi had 
actually been transported thither from Crete, as the stone 
of the Mater Deum of Sessinus or that of Elagabalus 
of Emesa was brought to Rome, The probability is vastly 
orcater that the forcion myth was simply attached to an old 
Reus stone at Delphi i+ just as the scene of the deception of 


) 


Kronos was localized at Chacronea (Gaus. 9s 4d, 6), dn later 
times the Jerminus on the Cavitol at Rome was identified 
with the stone which Saturn had swallowed (Lactant, 45 20; 
32). Corhaps the local custom of covering the holy stone 
at Delphi with wool suggested the AiOoc Eonapyaveévoc 
of the myth 

‘however that may be, there 1s neither in the tradition 
nor in the facts as reported to us any warrant for apply— 
ing the name Baitudoc to the Delphian stone, as modern 
writers often do, 

The word Battudoc ts of Semitic origin — more specif— 
ically, as the vowels show, Phoenician, Bait—y 5 cOrre— 
sponding to hebrew beth—dl, may be translated ad verbum, 
“house of god; but, as often, the seeming exactness of the 
literal rendering 1s misleading, §] (Phoen, U) is a much 


vaguer word than our “god — itis merely OULUOVLOY; we 


+Schoemann, De incunabuli's Jovis, 2 f. = Opuse. Acad, 2, 254, 
who, however, erroncously thinks that the myth started at Delphi. 
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may approximately render it ‘supernatural power ; and 
bait in such compounds is a place where, or a thing in 
which, something 1S, Bait—yl therefore is, more properly, 
"a thing in which is a supernatural power, a dacmonic 
life.” at admits egually the opinion of Damascius, who 
thought Jedtepov civ tO yea tod BotvAou, and that 
of Isidore, civon., tive Satuova tov xvotvta abt6v25 

A synonym of bactalus is abaddir, Priscian (z, 32, od. 
hertz, 1, 323) writes: “dbaddir Battudoc.. lapis guem pro 
Jove devoravit Saturnus,” That this also was a AVoc 
EUVUYOS appears from Muythoor. Vatican, (Scriptores 
Rerum Mathicarum Lat, cd, Bode, p. x4): Rhea “misit 

aturno gemmam in simi litudinem pucrt celsam, quam 
abidir vocant, cuius natura semper movelur, 

(dugustine (& p. 12, 2, ad Maxim), replying to the pa— 
gans, says: “miror, quod nomini bus absurditate commoto 
in mentem non venerit habere vos ct in sacerdotibus Eu— 
caddires ct in numini bus Abaddires,” (dn inscription from 
Mauretania (Ephem. Eptoraph, z no. 529) reads: “abaddiri 
e salncto e cultolres e iuniores suis sumpt | aram constitu | 
pro... The word occurs frequently in Latin glossographers, 
— who need not be quoted here, — as equivalent to bactylus, 
with or without the story of Saturn and Rhea. 

The word abaddir, like bactylus, is of Semitic origin; 
(dugustine’ s reference is to its use by the Cunic population 
of North Africa; from Mauretania comes the inscription 


sSce above, p. 200. 


of the cultores suniores, The natural interpretation of 
the name 1s “mighty or noble father’; the epithet addi'r is 
repeatedly applicd in the Old Jestament to God, and occurs 
in other Phoenician compound names; cf. Baliddir in a 
Mumidian inscription (Ephem, Epigraph, Zz, No, 292), 

Upon the question what the bactylia really were, J do 
not propose to enter here. They were belicved to be fallen 
from heaven, that is, to be small acrolites, and in some 
instances they may have been such; but, in the light of 
kindred beliefs in many parts of the world, it is proba— 
ble that they were generally prehistoric stone implements, 
especially axes and “mace heads, * 

Jt appears, from the examination of all the evidence, 
that the name Baltudor was appropriated to certain small 
stones of peculiar character, to which various dacmonic — or, 
as we might say, magical = properties were ascribed; they 
moved about, talked, or otherwise answered questions, and 


afforded a powerful protection to their possessors, There 


CF. lin. NB. 33, 235, “similis cas esse sccuri bus,” They were not 
belemnites, of which Pliny speaks, asa third class, in the following 
sentence, On stone axes regarded as thunderbolts, sce Lenormant, Revue 
de L hist. des Religions, 35 48, Daremberg ct Saglio, SY, Bayles, 
with references; further, 9. Evans, dncient Stone Monuments, 62 ts 
a, ies Evans, Journ, hellen, Studies, 21, 118. Greek peasants still 
call stone axes doteonehéxia (Dumont, Rev, drchéol. W'S. 1g, 358), 
The same belief about white jade axes in China (Keane, Man Bast 
and Present, 219); among the Shans (ibid. 132); in Mexico (Ratzel, 
Aistory of Mankind, 2, 152), etc, 


is no evidence that the name was anywhere applicd to the 
be holy stones, — cones, pillars, omphaloi, or the 
ike? 

Many modern writers, on the contrary, employ the 
term of the latter specifically, Thus, &. Schmitz, in 
Smith s Dictionary of Biooraphy and Mathology, s v, 
writes: “Bactylus (BattvAo<) is in reality the name of a 
peculiar kind of conical—shaped stones, which were erected 
as symbols of gods, in remarkable places, and were, from 
time to time, anointed with oil, wine, or blood,” dnd — 
not to name any others — Sir (drthur Evans, in his in— 
structive ‘Vbycenacan Jree and Giller Cult, # constantly 
uses the word bactylos in the sense of “stone pillar,” “the 
aniconic image of the divinity (p. 113); he applies the 
name “bactylic altars” to a type of altar or table supported 
by four legs over a central, slightly tapering stone, and 
thinks that in one of these the stone may, perhaps, rep— 
resent the actual Cretan bactylos of ous ( $ 6); he even 
speaks of sepulchral stelac as “bactylic habitations of de— 
parted spirits” — so completely has the word become for 
him a name for any cippus conceived to be the scat of a 


numen or spirit! 
The origin of this deflection of the word to a use so 


«See Falconnet, Mem, dead, Inser. 6, 523 (1722), where the whole 
matter is correctly stated, | 

* Journ, hellen, Studies (1901), 21, 99 ff, and separately, 

“The presentation of the subject is not free from minor errors of 
fact, as when (p. 113) the author says that the name BaltvAoc was 
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contrary to that which it has in the ancient authors is 
an interesting and instructive chapter in the history of 
learning, an the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
theory prevailed that heathen vites and customs were, in 
orcat part, perversions of the purer primitive religion 
whose record we have in the Old Testament?? The anointing 
of holy stones (AiVou hiro) was thus a perversion to 
idolatry of a patriarchal precedent dn his flight to Syria, 
Jacob passed a night ata place called Luz, ‘having taken 
one of the stones of the spot asa pillow, he slept, and in 
his dream saw a ladder reaching from the carth to heaven 
and the messengers of God ascending and descending upon 
it The vision showed him that the place was an abode 
of divine beings, the entrance of heaven, In the morning 
he took the stone that was under his head, set it up as a 
pillar (masscbah), poured oil upon it, and vowed that, if 
he returned in safely, this stone should become a temple 
(OTON ma); this was the way that the place came to be 
called Bethel (Sama)? 

The name beth—el naturally suggested the BottvAoL 
TJoseph Scaliger, after referring to the anointing of holy 
“applied to the black cone representing the Sun God at Baalbec,” The 
Etymol. “Magn., which is cited in support of this statement, says 
nothing af the kind, i 

es y ot u this opinion, besides Bochart and 
Scaliger, U. J, Voss, Grotius, Selden, ‘huct, feidegger, Witsius, etc, 


“Gen, 28, 


stones, and to the Battrdror of Philo of Byblos and the 
Baituhoc which Saturn swallowed, wrote: vomnemguc 
hune morem manasse ab co lapide, guem unxerat Jacob 
in Bethel, 8 

One of the most learned — and most perilously inge— 
nious — of French scholars, Bochart, went a step farther. 


j any, poly, x L J a L J 


choniathon, the alleged Phoenician original of Philo, he 
identifies the objects with lapides uncti, Philo, as we have 
scen, calls the bactylia AWWor Eupvyou “Live stones, says 
Bochart, “is a contradiction in terms, an absurdity; instead 
of néppashim ( “animati’ \; Sanchoniathon doubtless wrote 
néshaphim | rake )# from the root shiph, used in Syriac 
in the sense ‘anoint, Then, after quoting the story of 
Jacob, he continues: ‘The Phoenicians, with an unhappy 
imitation of this example, first worshipped the stone which 
the patriarch had set up; then they anointed and consecrated 
other stones, and called them bactylia, bactyli, in memory 
of the stone at Bethel.” 

Jo the conclusive refutation of Bochart by Jalconnet no 
attention was paid, while the whole long passage from the 
Geogr, Sacra, in which Bochart set forth his theory, has 
been incorporated bodily in modern editions of the Ureek 


(dnimady, Euseb, ad ann, 2150. 
+Corhaps iti 1S not superfluous to say that this “Phoenician” 1s purely 


fictitious. 


Thesaurus, through which its philological and historical 
errors have filtered into the encyclopacdias and hand—books 
of classical archacology,*5 

Classical scholars the more readily accepted this erro— 
neous theory, because they incautiously assumed that the 
name Baitudoc, given in the lexicographical tradition to 
the stone swallowed by Kronos, referred — or might be 
referred — to the stone at Delhi , of which the same story 
was told, Since this was daily anointed with oil, the 
connection with the stone pillar which Jacob anointed at 
Bethel seemed to be doubly secured, 

Many modern Old Testament students, on their side, 
surmise that the name beth—el originally belonged, not to 
the place, but to the holy stone itself as ‘the abode of a 
divinity, corresponding thus, in fact as well as in name, 
with the “fetishstones” which the Greeks designated by 
the foreign word Battudo.* 

dt must be borne in mind, however, that this theory 
is suggested, not by anything in the ‘hebrew accounts in 
Genesis, but solely by the etymological association with the 
Bottudror and by the “bactylic theories of classical scholars, 
What is much more important to observe is that in no 
Semitic language 1s the word Lethe or its equivalent 
used to designate the rude standing stones, pillars, obclisks, 


sJtimpel, C Oy Mm Gauly—Wissowa, s. wv, abaddir, reproduces 
sae impossi ble etymology, 
Ce, & Oy Gunkel, Genesis, 290. 


26, 
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and the like which were found at every place of worship. 
The argument from silence is of more than usual force, 
because the references to these stones are so numerous, and 
the various names by which they were called so abundantly 
attested?? In Phoenician we know them from inscriptions 
on the objects themselves, 

Summing up, then, the results of this investigation i 
which may fairly claim to be exhaustive — we may say that 
there is no evidence, either from Semitic sources or from 
Greek and Latin authors, that the name bacty us was ever 
applied in antiquity to the class of objects which modern 
archacologists habitually call “bactyls’; on the contrary, 
it was the distinctive designation of an entirely different 
thing, 

Tt is to be hoped that the abuse of the term may not 
become unalterably fixed, There is no lack of names prop— 
erly applicable to the common holy stones; there is no other 
convenient word for the real bactylia, 


Ucorge F, Moore. 


“See Encyclopacdia Biblica, s, v. Masscbah, 


45 


